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The  Star  Reporter's  Story 

Ethel  Thomas,  '15,  Cornelian 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Post.  All  the  reporters  were  conversing  in  groups  of  two  or 
three.  It  was  evident  that  something  had  happened.  What 
was  it  ?  Who  would  be  sent  to  write  it  up  ?  These  and  other 
questions  were  in  the  minds  of  the  men  gathered  there.  One 
fellow  seemed  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  rest,  however,  as  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  finality :  '  ^  But  Prince  will  get  it ;  too  big 
a  thing  to  risk  with  anybody  else."  As  there  was  no  dissent- 
ing voice,  the  men  dispersed,  each  having  received  his  assign- 
ment for  the  morning. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  reporters  of  the  Morning 
Post  gathered  in  the  many  items  that  made  it  the  largest  cir- 
culating daily,  not  only  in  the  city  of  B — ,  but  also  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  They  composed  what  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  thorough,  capable  and  popular  body  of  journalists 
in  their  section  of  the  country,  and  had  made  the  paper  for 
which  they  worked  come  to  rank  among  the  most  prominent 
leading  dailies. 

When  a  dapper  little  man  with  a  clean,  well-dressed  look, 
and  with  an  unusually  animated  face,  came  in  toward  the 
boss'  desk  on  the  morning  of  the  excitement,  the  aforesaid  edi- 
tor looked  up  interestedly.  "Prince,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
most  recent  arrival,  "you've  heard  about  the  bank  affair,  of 
course  ? ' ' 

' '  Just  the  rumor  that  everybody  knows — the  resignation, ' ' 
he  responded. 
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' '  Well,  we  think  we  know  more  than  that.  I  thiyik  I  know 
why  he  resigned,  and  with  your  help  I  hope  to  find  out." 

The  little  man  was  all  attention. 

The  boss  had  laid  down  the  pen  and  pad  in  his  hand.  "I 
consider  it  the  event  of  the  season.  We  must  get  this  story. 
It  means  everything  to  us." 

"But,  do  you  think  with  only  what  we  know — " 

The  man  at  the  desk  leaned  over,  deadly  in  earnest.  Get- 
ting out  a  newspaper  even  only  a  little  better  than  others  had 
ceased  to  be  a  light  matter  with  him.  He  had  become  so 
engrossed  in  the  work  that  it  was  nearer  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  "Prince,"  he  said,  "I  have  one  clue  I  can  give  you, 
but  I  must  leave  it  there.  Why  did  J.  Edmund  Bruce  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  biggest  bank  in  this  state?  The  reason 
lies  in — his  son.  You  can  get  the  rest  from  the  president  him- 
self. If  we  can  get  J.  Edmund  Bruce 's  reputation  in  our 
hands — do  you  realize  what  that  will  mean?  The  future  of 
the  Morning  Post  will  be  assured.  And  Prince,"  he  added, 
"just  remember  that  on  this  job  I'm  sending  out — my  Star 
Reporter." 

Theodore  R.  Prince  looked  up  surprisedly.  Praise  from 
the  boss  ?  What  would  the  fellows  say  ?  He  had  been  sent  on 
other  important  missions,  he  had  achieved  other  successes,  and 
while  he  knew  that  he  was  the  acknowledged  best  reporter  on 
this  staff,  the  iron-hearted  chief  had  never  said  so  before.  He 
was  touched.     His  look  changed  to  that  of  gratitude. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Cochrane.  I'll  do  my  best."  And  the 
Star  Reporter,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  set  out. 

With  hurrying  step  Theodore  R.  Prince  rushed  down  the 
street,  stopped  the  first  cab  he  saw,  and  gave  directions  to  be 
taken  to  Seventh  Street,  the  home  of  J.  Edmund  Bruce,  one  of 
the  city's  millionaires.  His  plans  were  as  yet  hardly  formu- 
lated. He  only  knew  that  upon  some  pretext  he  intended  to 
gain  an  interview  with  the  owner  of  the  home  himself.  How, 
he  knew  not.  But  surely  the  skill  of  accomplishing  what  he  set 
out  to  do,  for  which  he  was  famous,  would  help  him  out.  He 
sprang  out  quickly  and,  hardly  pausing  to  take  in  the  hand- 
some residence,  he  rushed  lightly  up  the  steps. 
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A  queer  sensation  crept  over  him  as  he  noted  the  death-like 
stillness  of  the  place.  The  door  was  open  and  he  stepped  just 
inside.  As  yet  he  had  seen  no  human  being.  The  handsome 
furnishings  did  not  strike  him  then.  He  had  paused  here,  for 
some  reason  hesitating  to  ring  a  bell  or  do  anything  to  mar 
the  stillness,  when  suddenly  a  curtain  was  drawn  and  a  tiny 
old  woman  stepped  into  the  spacious  hallway.  Her  cultured 
and  refined  face  was  wrinkled  with  age.  There  were  traces  of 
tears  there,  too. 

She  stepped  quickly  forward.  "Oh,  you  are  Maurice's 
friend?"  Her  voice  trembled  slightly.  "Won't  you  come 
with  me?" 

Amazed  at  what  he  was  doing,  and  yet  unable  to  stop,  he 
followed  her.  They  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and  sat 
down.  "We  can  talk  about  it  here,"  she  said,  and  continued, 
* '  I  knew  you  were  coming ;  Maurice  said  so ;  and  yet  I  never 
dreamed  you'd  get  here  so  soon.  How  was  it  he  happened  to 
tell  you?  Oh,  I  remember,"  she  hurried  on.  "On  his  way 
out  west  he  saw  you  in  Chicago.  When  he  wrote  to  father 
confessing  it  all,  he  told  us  that  you  knew  everything,  too,  and 
would  come  and  help  us  straighten  matters  up." 

The  Star  Reporter  sat  in  silence  with  a  queer  look  on  his 
face.  One  who  could  put  two  and  two  together  with  proper 
results  as  efficiently  as  he,  had  little  reason  to  be  mystified  over 
the  unexplained  resignation  of  the  president  of  the  largest  bank 
in  the  state.  But  he  also  had  no  need  of  asking  questions,  for 
the  little  old  woman,  who  was  quite  evidently  the  renowned 
J.  Edmund  Bruce 's  wife,  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity 
for  unburdening  her  over-wrought  heart.     She  talked  on. 

"You  knew,  of  course,  that  he'd  been  taking  the  money  for 
a  long  while  in  small  sums,  and  as  the  president's  son,  and  an 
official  of  the  bank,  his  work  was  never  questioned.  His  first 
investments  turned  out  all  right,  so  he  replaced  it.  Then  he 
took  out  larger  and  larger  sums,  and  then — he  couldn  't  refund 
it.  When  the  inspector  came,  of  course,  it  was  discovered.  It 
was  then  that  Maurice  took  that  wild  desire  to  go  west  and 
started  before  we  realized  it.  His  letter  came  back  on  the 
morning  that  the  inspector  reported  to  father.  Of  course  we 
replaced  it,   and  the  inspector  promised  secrecy.     But  stay 
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president  of  that  bank?"  Her  voice  trembled  with  indigna- 
tion. ''My  husband  has  a  conscience.  The  Bruces  will  save 
the  reputation  of  their  son  at  any  sacrifice ;  but  remain  in  a 
place  where  he  would  be  constantly  reminded  of  this  son's 
weakness? — where  he  would  always  feel  that  he  was  conceal- 
ing this  awful  thing?     J.  Edmund  Bruce  is  no  hypocrite!" 

The  little  brown  eyes  sparkled  with  a  sense  of  duty  well 
done,  but  with  a  misty  gleam  of  tears  as  well. 

Theodore  R.  Prince  rose  and  looked  at  his  watch.  "I 
could  only  be  in  town  an  hour, ' '  he  said ;  ' '  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
to  see  you.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  only  too  ready  and 
willing  to  do  anything  I  can  for  you  both — and  for  Maurice, ' ' 
he  added  softly. 

She  looked  up  gratefully.  ''I  am  so  glad  you  could  come. 
You've  been  such  a  comfort.  How  I  have  wanted  someone  I 
could  really  talk  to ! — and  I  have  heard  Maurice  talk  about  you 
since  your  first  college  days  together."     He  turned  to  go. 

''Good-bye,  Mrs.  Bruce.     Remember,  I  am  your  friend." 

' '  Thank  you, ' '  she  replied ;  but  added  quickly,  ' '  you  don 't 
think  it  will  be  found  out,  do  you?  I  can't  have  Maurice's 
reputation  ruined." 

She  had  followed  him  to  the  steps.  "I  think  no  one  will 
ever  know  but  ourselves. ' '     He  raised  his  hat  and  went  away. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Bruce  mansion  there  stood  a  mes- 
senger boy.  "Are  you  Mr.  Bruce?"  the  small  urchin 
inquired,  brandishing  a  yellow  envelope.  Theodore  R.  Prince 
reached  down  and  took  it.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  if  nothing  else.  But  intuition  prompted  him 
and  he  tore  it  open.  It  was  from  Chicago,  and  bore  the  mes- 
sage: "Can't  come  to  B — ,  but  will  do  anything  I  can  for 
you.     Call  on  me." 

' '  No  answer, ' '  he  nodded  to  the  youngster  at  his  side  as  he 
signed  "J.  Edmund  Bruce"  on  the  yellow  pad.  "At  least  I 
have  saved  her  some  distress  and  worry,"  he  soliloquized,  as 
he  sprang  into  his  cab  and  gave  orders  to  go  back  to  the  oifiee 
of  the  Morning  Post. 

#^  ^f,  ^  .U,  4fr  4& 
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Again  there  was  excitement  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Morning 
Post.     Again  the   reporters  were  standing   around  in  little 
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groups,  talking  excitedly  and  hurriedly.  There  seemed  a  lit- 
tle undercurrent  in  the  air — as  if  they  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing. The  chief  had  been  so  sure  of  himself,  and  staked  so 
much  on  this  story.  The  men  eyed  the  door  occasionally. 
Once  the  boss  himself  got  up  impatiently  and  walked  towards 
a  window  facing  the  street,  and  then  returned. 

Presently  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  in  came  a  little 
man,  still  spotlessly  clean  and  well-dressed,  but  with  a  rather 
tired  look  on  his  face  in  the  place  of  the  old  animation.  His 
step  seemed  not  quite  so  quick  and  elastic.  But  remembering 
where  he  was,  "the  Prince",  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
the  fellows,  looked  up,  smiled  a  greeting  to  all,  and  stepped 
across  the  large  room  toward  the  desk  of  Mr.  Cochrane. 

There  was  a  hush  in  the  room.  The  editor,  looking  rather 
gruffly  at  the  reporter  whose  lateness  had  slightly  inconven- 
ienced him,  looked  up  and  said :  ' '  Well,  Prince,  here  at  last  1 
It's  time.  Five  minutes  more  and  the  forms  would  obliged  to 
have  been  closed  in  order  to  get  the  paper  to  press.  How 
was  it  ?  Let 's  have  the  story.  You  may  give  us  details  while 
I'm  getting  this  in." 

The  little  man  looked  up,  and  his  face,  which  was  set 
rather  hard  at  first,  softened,  and  with  a  far-away  look  in  his 
great  eyes,  as  if  he  were  seeing  something  far  distant,  he 
replied  :  ' '  The  story  ?  Oh,  that  was  all  a  mistake  anyway. 
There  wasn't  any  story  after  all."  The  room  was  electrified. 
A  little  whistle  of  surprise  went  around  the  room.  The  men 
stood,  fascinated. 

The  boss  looked  up,  and  the  pride  (that — would — have — 
been)  left  his  face,  and  stern  duty  (as  he  saw  it)  took  its 
place. 

"Mr.  Prince,"  (his  voice  was  harsh)  "I  kTwiv  that  my 
part  of  the  story  was  well-founded.  You  have  forgotten  that 
the  future  of  the  Morning  Post  was  at  stake — that  only  through 
J.  Edmund  Bruce  can  we  hope  for  pre-eminence.  You  have 
deliberately  thrown  away  that  opportunity."  He  hesitated. 
"Mr.  Prince",  and  his  voice  wavered;  "I  am  sorry,  but — 
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(and  now  the  iron  chieftain  spoke,  and  his  face  was  expres- 
sionless)— the  Star  Reporter  is  discharged." 

The  Star  Reporter,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  went 
quietly  out  of  the  room.  Theodore  R.  Prince,  as  he  passed 
down  the  steps,  was  whistling.  As  he  passed  by  the  window 
he  smiled. 
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The  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis 
in  North  Carolina 

Sadie  McBrayer,  '16,  Adelphian 
THE  FOE 

One  out  of  every  seven  deaths  in  North  Carolina  is  caused 
by  tuberculosis.  One-third  of  all  the  deaths  from  preventable 
diseases  is  caused  by  tuberculosis.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  in  our  state  at  the 
present  time  ill  with  tuberculosis.  This  means  that  a  town 
the  size  of  Goldsboro  is  completely  destroyed  every  year  in 
North  Carolina  from  tuberculosis.  If  it  were  known  that  an 
invading  army  were  about  to  enter  our  state  and  that  their 
objective  point  were  the  city  of  Goldsboro;  that  they  would 
surround  the  town,  perhaps  using  the  trenches  and  breastworks 
that  are  still  to  be  seen  as  the  only  surviving  landmarks  in  this 
locality  of  the  War  between  the  States ;  that  they  would  pillage 
and  sack  the  town  and  destroy  every  resident  there,  the  catas- 
trophe would  be  heralded  throughout  the  United  States  in 
flaming  headlines,  on  the  first  page  of  every  newspaper  pub- 
lished; the  horror  of  it  would  be  breathed  in  hushed  accents 
from  the  lips  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state. 
The  low  price  of  cotton  would  be  forgotten.  The  legislature 
would  assemble  without  delay  and  would  appropriate  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  if  necessary,  to  repel  the  invasion  and,  moreover, 
the  people  would  approve  of  the  appropriation.  Our  stalwart 
men,  our  college  boys,  everyone  would  shoulder  arms  and  dare 
and  die,  if  need  be,  to  repel  the  invasion.  And  yet,  this  insid- 
uous  and  relentless  disease  is  destroying  every  year  the  woman- 
hood and  manhood  in  our  state  equal  in  numbers  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Goldsboro,  and,  in  addition,  is  leaving  maimed  per- 
haps five  times  as  many  more.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  sick 
with  the  disease  are  constantly  sowing  the  seeds  that  will  give 
us  yet  other  cases,  tomorrow,  next  year,  on  and  on,  for  scien- 
tific observation  has  proven  that  from  every  case  of  tubercu- 
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losis  in  a  family  of  seven,  four  others  will  contract  the  disease. 
Yet,  to  our  shame,  little  is  being  said  or  done  about  this  terrible 
condition. 

OUR  DEFENSES 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  conducting  a  campaign  of 
education  through  its  bulletin,  40,000  copies  of  which  are  sent 
free  each  month  to  the  people  of  our  state.  Through  the  dis- 
tribution of  other  pamphlets,  and  through  its  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis,  it  has  its  forces  mobilized  ready  to  enter  into 
mortal  combat — a  combat  which  shall  not  end  until  every  vic- 
tim has  been  hunted  up  and  given  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  this  mortal  enemy  and  has  been  taught 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  hygiene  of  tuberculosis  to  the 
end  that  he  shall  not  communicate  the  disease  to  others. 

The  headquarters  of  the  defensive  army  are  at  the  State 
Tubercular  Sanatorium,  at  Sanatorium,  located  in  Hoke 
County.  Here  at  this  time  ninety  patients  are  being  nursed 
back  to  health,  restored  to  their  friends  and  state,  and  taught 
how  to  live  healthful  lives,  and  also  how  not  to  infect  other 
people.  These  ninety  patients  are,  as  it  were,  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  but  yet  it  is  a  good  beginning.  If  a  million  dol- 
lars w^ere  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis and  this  institution,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  disease 
could  be  driven  from  our  borders  never  to  return  again.  But 
is  it  likely  that  the  legislature  will  make  any  such  appropria- 
tion? Judging  by  their  action  in  the  past,  they  will  not,  for 
in  the  past  they  have  been  appropriating  only  $20,000.00,  a 
sum  for  the  fight  against  a  destructive  foe  less  in  amount  than 
the  city  of  Asheville  or  Greensboro  spends  to  cart  away  waste 
paper,  tin  cans  and  garbage  that  would  mar  the  beauty  and 
cleanliness  of  the  city. 

OUR  ALLIES 

Perhaps  chief  among  our  allies  is  the  little  Red  Cross  seal. 
Last  year  a  million  of  these  were  sold  by  the  various  commit- 
tees throughout  the  state.  All  of  the  money  thus  obtained 
has  been  used  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  our  state. 
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In  some  localities  it  was  used  to  employ  visiting  nurses ;  in 
others  to  purchase  medicine  and  food  for  indigent  tubercular 
patients ;  in  yet  other  cases  to  send  patients  to  the  Sanatorium ; 
again,  to  purchase  stereopticon  outfits  for  health  officers  and 
others,  that  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  may  be  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  These  Red 
Cross  seals  have  been  likened  to  bullets — each  one  being  a  bul- 
let fired  against  the  enemy  of  life  and  happiness.  Other  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Associated  Charities,  are  employing  visiting 
nurses,  notably  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  Winston,  Asheville,  and 
New  Bern.  In  Wilmington  they  are  conducting  a  tubercular 
hospital  for  negroes.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  the 
work  of  the  Messrs.  Cone,  who  employ  three  visiting  nurses 
for  their  mill  districts.  A  splendid  example  has  been  set  by 
a  lady  at  Saluda,  who  left  the  residue  of  her  estate,  after  pro- 
viding for  her  immediate  family,  to  the  Sanatorium.  This  is 
but  an  intimation,  however,  of  what  should  be  done  and  what 
will  be  done.  This  should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  our  next 
legislature  to  make  largely  increased  appropriations  to  the 
State  Sanatorium  for  much-needed  new  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Tuberculosis. 

If  the  burning  and  eloquent  words  of  our  Governor,  in  an 
address  to  the  State  Medical  Society  last  June,  could  be  made 
to  reverberate  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  state, 
until  every  citizen  of  our  commonwealth  should  hear  and  heed 
his  splendid  admonition,  our  defense  would  overcome  this 
enemy  of  our  people  and  we  would  be  free  from  the  thralldom 
of  this  scourge.  I  commend  the  Governor's  message  to  you: 
*' Before  you,  my  friends,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  prob- 
lems— the  conquering  of  the  plague  of  tuberculosis.  It  has 
been  ravaging  our  land,  causing  more  death,  more  destruction, 
more  sickness  than  all  the  wars  of  earth  have  caused.  It  is 
for  you  gentlemen  to  triumph  over  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will." 
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Where  Is  She? 

Winifred  Bechwith,  '17,  Cornelian 

There  *s  a  gleam  of  happiness  in  her  eyes, 
A  gladsome  look  that  sorrow  belies; 
And  a  smile  is  hers,  come  joy,  come  woe. 
Tell  me — do  you  such  a  creature  know? 

She  must  be  of  ready  sympathy, 
With  a  soul  so  pure,  from  sin  so  free 
That  she  good  beholds  in  all  mankind. 
Help  me — for  her  I  have  sworn  to  find. 

I  ask  not  beauty  of  face  and  form, 
(Though  a  goodly  portion  lends  its  charm) 
For  beauties  of  character,  I  ween, 
Make,  after  all,  the  most  perfect  queen. 
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The  Ultimatum 

Margaret  Batterham,  '18,  Cornelian 

*'Pap,  I  reckon  I'll  go  up  the  ridge  this  morning,"  in- 
formed the  tall,  lanky  youth  as  he  pulled  down  an  old  gun 
from  the  rafters  of  the  porch  roof. 

*'Who  air  ye  a-going  with?"  suspiciously  inquired  the 
father;  "that  man  Fice?  I  don't  see  why  in  tarnation  ye 
goes  around  with  them  sawmill  people  jest  like  ye 're  one  of 
them." 

The  boy  sullenly  stepped  off  the  porch.  "He  teaches  me 
right  smart  things  I  never  knew  afore." 

The  mountaineer  looked  contemptuously  at  his  son,  then 
gazed  wrathfully  from  his  own  doorstep  down  into  the  cove 
where  a  sawmill  with  all  its  outlying  houses  snuggled  against 
the  side  of  the  opposite  ridge. 

"Gosh  a 'mighty  how  I  hate  them  sawmill  folkses.  They 
come  right  up  in  our  mountains  where  we've  been  living  all 
our  lives  and  afore  they've  been  here  a  month  ye  can't  notice 
the  same  places.  I  wouldn't  sell  them  the  right  of  way  if  I'd 
go  to  everlasting  torment.  They'll  soon  be  a-hauling  logs 
down  from  Old  Pinnacle  herself." 

*  *  Air  they,  pap  ? ' '     The  boy  turned  in  surprise. 

"I  jest  reckon  yer  sawmill  people  air." 

Having  flung  this  final  taunt,  he  turned  abruptly  into  the 
cabin. 

Clyde  gazed  meditatively  at  the  opposite  peak.  Old  Pin- 
nacle, where  many  a  happy  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  absorb- 
ing sport  of  hunting.  Shaking  his  head  dubiously,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  an  excited  mood  his  father  had  exag- 
gerated the  extent  of  the  sawmill's  work. 

As  he  passed  through  the  sawmill  to  meet  his  friend, 
Clyde  was  filled  with  customary  indignation.  He  remem- 
bered how,  only  a  year  ago,  this  particular  place  had  been 
one  of  the  prettiest  coves  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  Now 
everything  presented  a  squalid  and  filthy  appearance.     Cheap 
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little  board  houses  were  placed  here  and  there  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  cleared  cove.  About  these,  rough  men,  the  outcasts  of 
the  cities,  were  lounging  and  talking,  for  this  was  a  holiday — 
Thanksgiving.  When  he  drew  near  to  the  commissary,  the 
local  substitute  for  the  street  corners,  Clyde  was  assailed  by 
the  loafers. 

''Where  you  going,  kid — to  the  war?" 

* '  Don 't  shoot  too  many  Germans ! " 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Clyde  left  the  temporary  settlement 
and  entered  the  woods,  though  they  offered  no  balm  for  his 
ruffled  spirits,  as  the  sides  of  the  mountain  near  the  sawmill 
were  cut  deep  with  logging  trails  and  wholesale  destruction 
was  everywhere  apparent.  At  the  foot  of  the  trail  he  was 
greeted  by  Fice,  the  young  man  from  the  city.  Between  the 
two  a  strange  friendship  had  grown  up  as  by  mutual  consent 
each  represented  to  the  other  a  strange  and  unexplored  phase 
of  life. 

''Come  on,  Clyde.  I  want  you  to  help  me  with  these 
instruments. ' ' 

' '  Sure,  Fice ;  I  reckon  I  can  help  you  along,  but  I  calcu- 
lated ye  was  a-going  a-hunting  today."  Clyde  grasped  the 
heavy  surveying  instruments  and  led  the  way  up  the  trail. 

"Why  air  ye  a-taking  these  here  up  on  Old  Pinnacle 
today  ?     I  thought  ye  was  through. ' ' 

"That's  the  great  news  I've  got  to  tell  you,  old  man.  It's 
the  greatest  stroke  of  luck  I  ever  experienced.  We'd  just 
got  ready  to  take  the  timber  off  Old  Pinnacle  when  old  Brad 
started  raising  a  kick  about  the  uncertain  boundaries." 

' '  Air  ye  a-coming  up  this  fur  to  get  the  timber  out  ? ' ' 

"Yes;  didn't  you  know  it?"  Fice  glanced  in  surprise  at 
his  unusually  surly  companion.  Then  he  enthusiastically,  con- 
tinued: "But  I  haven't  told  you  what  this  means  to  me.  All 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge  has  to  be  surveyed  again  before  we 
can  cut  down  a  single  stick  on  this  side  of  the  cove.  The  com- 
pany has  given  me  the  job.  If  I  get  through  this  week  I'm  a 
made  man.  In  two  months  the  company 's  lease  on  the  land  is 
up.     This  is  valuable  timber  up  here  and  every  day  of  delay 
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means  that  much  loss  to  the  company.  No  wonder  they're  so 
anxious  to  get  it.     Look  at  those  trees ! ' ' 

They  had  now  passed  beyond  the  belt  where  the  men  had 
been  dragging  out  the  logs.  The  two  young  men  paused  to 
gaze  up  at  the  mighty  trees  which  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides.  Magnificently  their  perfect  skeletons  stood  out,  shorn 
of  all  their  garments  and  adornment  of  leaves.  The  whole 
mountain  side  was  one  harmonious  coloring  of  shades  of 
brown.  In  the  crisp,  cool  air  of  November  all  nature  seemed 
to  glisten. 

* '  What  will  it  look  like  when  the  men  with  the  oxen  come  ? ' ' 
thought  Clyde. 

''Come  on,  let's  go.  I  haven't  any  time  to  waste.  Just 
think  what  this  means  to  me !  My  reputation  as  a  surveyor 
will  be  made,  for  the  company  will  lavishly  reward  me. ' '  The 
two  young  men  proceeded  to  climb  up  the  trail,  the  one  so 
uncouth  and  undeveloped,  the  other  all  concentrated  energy 
and  vitality. 

''I  sartin  am  glad  ye  got  the  job,  Fice,"  ruminated  Clyde. 

''I  knew  you  would  be.  When  I've  made  my  way  in  the 
world,  I  want  to  help  you  out." 

''Will  ye?"  said  the  boy,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  certainly.  You've  shown  such  interest  in  this  sur- 
veying that  I  believe  I  can  make  a  surveyor  of  you. ' ' 

Silently  and  reservedly  the  country  boy  showed  his  grati- 
tude for  such  a  pleasing  promise. 

After  an  hour's  hard  climbing.  Pice  exclaimed,  "Here  we 
are.     My,  but  isn't  this  a  beautiful  Thanksgiving  day !" 

The  two  stood  at  the  summit  and  gazed  off  at  the  blue  and 
distant  mountains,  which  could  be  seen,  peak  after  peak,  in 
ever-fading  sequence,  like  the  gradual  melting  away  of  some 
vanishing  object.  In  the  clear  air  such  a  view  was  seen  as  is 
only  usual  in  cold  weather. 

"Come,  let's  put  up  the  instruments.  I'm  going  to  begin 
here  and  go  down  the  ridges  on  either  side.  Or  do  you  want 
to  hunt?" 

"No,  I  reckon  I'll  help  ye." 

"We'll  have  to  be  careful,  for  these  are  the  only  instru- 
ments we  have.     The  others  were  sent  back  to  the  city,  as  we 
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thought  we  were  through.  A  week's  delay  would  be  fatal. 
However,  that's  a  confidence.  No  one  else  knows  these  are  the 
only  ones  we  have." 

With  that  Fice  proceeded  to  arrange  the  instruments,  in- 
structing Clyde  how  best  to  help  him  and  laughing  at  hia 
clumsy  blunders.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  mountain 
boy  stood  silently  by  and  admiringly  observed  his  compan- 
ion's deft  labors. 

Then  he  walked  off  to  a  distance  and  gazed  down  into  the 
valley  where  the  sawmill  had  done  its  work.  The  faces  of 
many  of  the  ridges  were  deeply  scarred  by  the  removal  of  the 
trees  and  the  subsequent  washing  away  of  the  soil  by  the  rains. 
No  discretion  had  been  used  by  the  company  and  the  small 
growth  of  timber  had  been  cut  or  torn  down  in  the  taking  away 
of  the  other.  All  was  desolation  and  waste.  He  looked  at  his 
own  home,  defiantly  mocking  all  the  destruction  going  on  about 
it  as  it  stood  in  its  large  tract  of  uncleared  woodland.  That 
much  he  knew  would  be  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  the  out- 
siders, for  his  father's  implacable  hatred  was  so  strong.  But 
he  could  imagine  the  top  of  Old  Pinnacle  when  the  solitude 
would  be  broken  by  men  shouting  to  their  oxen  and  the  loud 
crash  of  the  trees  as  one  by  one  the  monarchs  of  the  mountain 
fell  to  earth,  there  to  be  ignominiously  dragged  down  and  cut 
into  many  parts.  Clyde  clenched  his  hands  and  viewed  the 
untouched  forests  which  reared  their  proud  heads  to  the  skies, 
every  bared  trunk  glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  frost. 

He  turned  and  gazed  lovingly  at  his  friend,  for  through 
him  he  had  gained  a  glimpse  of  that  strange  and  interesting 
outside  world.  He  was  a  specimen  of  the  powers  that  wrought 
such  destruction  and  the  surveying  instruments  paved  the 
way.  These  were  the  only  ones  the  company  had.  What 
frail  instruments  they  were  and  how  easily  destroyed!  But 
his  friend  had  trusted  in  him  by  confiding  in  him.  Then  he 
remembered  his  father 's  angry  outburst  and  upon  him  crowded 
all  the  mountaineer's  natural  hatred  of  the  intruders  of  the 
mountains.  Forgotten  were  all  the  teachings  which  Fice  had 
endeavered  to  implant  in  him,  as  he  rapidly  strode  up  to  the 
figure  of  his  friend  absorbed  in  his  work. 
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"Fice,  ye  was  a-talking  about  this  being  a  beautiful 
Thanksgiving,  but  I  tell  ye  us  mountain  folkses  ain't  got 
nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  We  wouldn't  care  if  ye  left  a  lit- 
tle bit  when  ye  take  out  the  trees,  but  ye  don't  miss  a  thing — 
ye  're  so  worrited  to  git  it  all.  And  then  ye  go  away  and  leave 
us  to  live  in  our  minted  mountains.  Ye  shant !  Ye  mustn  't 
clear  off  Old  Pinnacle  that  I've  looked  at  acrost  the  cove  ever 
since  I  can  remember. ' ' 

So  saying,  the  aroused  boy  struck  the  instruments  a  blow 
which  knocked  them  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  thus  ruin- 
ing them. 

He  turned  piteously  to  the  amazed  and  enraged  man. 
''I  hate  to  do  it  to  ye,  for  ye've  been  so  good  to  me  and  I've 
minted  your  chance  of  success.  Ye  won't  speak  to  me  again 
nor  teach  me  new  things  like  ye  promised,  but  I  couldn't  let 
ye  tear  down  my  mountains."  With  a  lingering  look,  Clyde 
turned  sorrowfully  down  the  trail,  leaving  the  surprised  man 
who  had  represented  to  him  all  the  strange  and  interesting  life 
of  the  outside  world. 

Clyde  had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  friend  and  shat- 
tered all  hopes  for  himself  of  a  better  future,  but  through  his 
mind  ran  the  train  of  thought : 

"Old  Pinnacle  won't  have  the  trees  cut  offen  her." 
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"Big  Ben" 

Nannie  Lambert,  '16,  Cornelian 

Big  Ben  !  What !  You  don't  know  him?  Well,  then,  you 
are  both  fortunate  and  unfortunate.  Fortunate  in  that  you 
have  never  had  to  call  upon  him  for  help  ;  unfortunate  in  never 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  faithful  old  soul. 

By  day  he  calmly  reposes  on  top  of  the  book  case,  looking 
down  upon  all  with  a  saucy  though  kindly  smile.  By  night, 
suspended  in  the  air,  within  about  six  inches  of  some  fair 
maiden's  ear,  he  ticks  off  a  soft  lullaby  until  somewhere  in  the 
*'wee  sma'  hours"  he  remembers  his  good-night  command  and 
he  begins  to  give  forth  peal  after  peal  of  the  most  terror-strik- 
ing noise,  causing  the  occupants  of  the  room  to  jump  straight 
up  in  bed.  And  alas,  his  good  offices  intended  to  wake  up 
only  one  person,  she  being  desirous  of  burning  the  oil  before 
dawn,  have  too  far-reaching  a  result.  His  stentorian  tones 
roll  down  the  hall,  penetrating  every  nook  and  corner,  evok- 
ing angry  exclamations  from  the  little  alcove  dweller  who 
desires  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  slumber  until  seven 
o'clock  each  morning.  However,  Big  Ben  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this;  he  is  only  following  blindly  the  motto,  ''Do  a  little 
more  than  you  are  told  to  do,"  and  if  his  tones  reach  farther 
than  necessary  he  is  not  at  fault. 

He  teaches  a  lesson  of  faithfulness  to  all.  Never  once  has 
he  failed  to  arouse  the  sleeper  at  the  desired  hour.  We  wonder 
sometimes  that  he  does  not  become  disgusted  at  the  fact  that 
more  often  than  otherwise,  when  he  begins  his  screams,  a 
prompt  hand  closes  his  mouth  and  the  owner  sleeps  peacefully 
until   ''prep".       In  spite   of  this  he  remains  faithful  and 
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responds  to  the  call  of  everyone,  from  the  little  commercial 
girl  at  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  stately  senior  at  the  other,  and 
is  always  on  his  job  at  the  appointed  hour. 

A  Visit 

Lucy  Hatch,  '16,  AdelpJiian 

One  day  several  years  ago  a  steamer  filled  with  excursion- 
ists stopped  at  the  wharf  of  a  certain  small  city  of  Virginia, 
its  destination.  Before  leaving  the  vessel,  some  of  the  people 
were  told  by  the  captain  that  one  place  of  especial  interest  to 
former  visitors  was  the  home  of  an  old  Confederate  veteran, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  wharf.  The  gangplank  was  low- 
ered and  the  party  eagerly  left  the  ship. 

As  the  city  was  not  much  larger  than  a  town,  they  had  no 
trouble  in  finding  the  place.  On  their  way  they  learned  that 
although  the  veteran  was  very  queer,  he  was  always  glad  to 
welcome  visitors.  This  party  found  him  even  more  cordial 
than  they  expected,  for  just  as  they  turned  the  corner  into  the 
street  on  which  he  lived,  they  met  the  little  man  himself,  who, 
upon  learning  their  destination,  turned  around  and  led  the 
way. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  house.  It  was  a  little  low  frame 
dwelling,  situated  close  to  the  brick  walk.  There  was  no  large 
porch ;  but  over  the  door  was  a  queer  little  jug  over  which 
were  crossed  two  small  Confederate  flags.  One  of  the  visitors 
jokingly  asked  the  veteran  if  he  did  not  have  the  wrong  flags 
over  his  door.  The  veteran  turned  with  his  formerly  kind 
eyes  now  flashing.  All  saw  that  he  was  angry,  and  remained 
silent  while  he  said  : 

' '  No,  and  anyone  who  thinks  so  is  mistaken ! ' ' 

Later  on  another  person  asked  the  significance  of  the  jug, 
and  was  told  by  the  little  man  that  it  contained  a  potion  which 
he  wished  poured  down  his  throat  when  he  was  dead  and 
ready  for  burial.  This  statement  so  awed  the  excursionists 
that  they  remained  silent  as  they  filed  through  the  low  door- 
way into  the  house. 
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Here  they  found  a  still  greater  curiosity,  for  the  walls  of 
the  hall  were  papered  from  top  to  bottom  with  dark  green 
paper  on  which  were  pictured  animals  of  all  kinds.  Indeed, 
the  scenery  reminded  one  of  the  pictures  found  in  geographies 
illustrating  the  animals  of  the  various  zones,  highly  colored  and 
greatly  enlarged.  Otherwise  the  house  was  like  other  old- 
fashioned  homes.  The  ceilings  were  low,  and  the  rooms  fur- 
nished with  suits  of  old  furniture  and  old  bric-a-brac.  Some 
wondered  at  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  house,  as  they 
had  heard  that  the  owner  lived  by  himself,  and  therefore 
inquired  of  the  veteran  whether  he  had  any  children. 

"I  used  to  have  a  son,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  none  now. 
He  who  used  to  be  my  son  is  now  working  for  the  govern- 
ment. ' ' 

The  visitors  inquired  no  further,  for  all  understood  that 
he  had  disinherited  his  son  for  working  for  the  government, 
which  the  old  veteran  still  regarded  as  his  enemy. 

Soon  afterward  the  party  took  leave  of  the  embittered  but 
kind  old  man,  some  with  looks  of  awe  and  respect,  and  some 
with  pity  for  that  son  and  for  the  lonely  veteran.  And  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  house  each  one  cast  a  backward,  curious 
glance  at  the  little  jug  over  the  door. 

Mail  Time 

Margaret  George,  '18,  Cornelian 

The  scene  in  Normal  life  which  has  made  the  most  vivid 
impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  of  the  postoffice  at  twenty 
minutes  after  ten  in  the  morning.  Here  all  the  girls  join  in 
one  grand  scramble  in  those  few  feet  of  space,  each  intent 
upon  reaching  the  particular  few  inches  which,  when  reached, 
may  fulfill  her  heart's  desire  or  cast  her  down  to  the  depths 
of  disappointment.  From  both  doors  they  swoop  breathlessly 
down,  each  tugging  frantically  at  some  nondescript  ribbon  or 
string  about  her  neck  to  find  the  key  which  is  attached.  This 
found,  she  plunges  into  the  swirling  throng,  and  becomes  a 
wriggling,  squirming  unit  of  a  wriggling,  squirming  mass. 
Tall  girls,  short  girls,  fat  girls,  thin  girls,  fair  girls,  dark  girls, 
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girls  solemn,  girls  laughing,  girls  silent,  girls  chattering — all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  girls — all  hurrying,  work  their  way 
distractedly  through  the  crowd.  As  a  few  worm  their  way  out, 
some  studying  their  newly  acquired  treasures  with  pleased, 
expectant  eyes,  uttering  ecstatic  little  exlamations,  others 
empty-handed,  with  absent,  worried  eyes,  one  would  expect  the 
jam  to  lessen  a  little,  but  no — a  never-slackening  income  more 
than  offsets  the  outgo,  and  during  that  ten  minutes  there  is  no 
diminution  of  the  swirling  deluge  of  eager,  hurrying,  laugh- 
ing, chaffing  girls. 
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Book  Review 


"Maggie  Martin,  933" 

May  Louise  Fallon,  Cornelian 

An  article  entitled,  ' '  Maggie  Martin,  933 ' '  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Century  Magazine.  It  is  a  strong  article, 
in  that  it  reveals  many  facts  from  a  personal  experience  con- 
cerning the  bad  conditions  existing  in  women's  prisons.  The 
story  is  told  by  Madeline  Doty,  who,  with  her  friend,  Elizabeth 
Watson,  voluntarily  spent  a  week  in  a  women 's  prison  in  New 
York  State.  In  order  to  be  treated  as  real  prisoners,  they 
assumed  the  names  of  Maggie  Martin  and  Lizzie  Watson  and 
entered  the  prison  on  the  fictitious  charge  of  forgery.  Their 
identity  was  known  only  to  Mr.  John  B.  Riley,  Superintendent 
of  State  Prisons.  The  matrons,  the  physicians  and  the  inmates 
of  the  prison  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these  two 
women  were  not  regularly  committed  to  the  prison.  The  daily 
life  of  a  prisoner  as  experienced  by  Maggie  Martin  and  Lizzie 
Watson  is  so  vividly  described  that  one  immediately  feels  the 
injustice  of  such  treatment  as  the  prisoners  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  matrons.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  more  as  animals  than 
human  beings.  There  is  so  much  time  wasted  in  thinking  and 
brooding  which  might  be  used  more  profitably  in  industrial 
occupations.  Miss  Doty  says  that  the  punishments  received 
for  such  small  offenses  as  talking  are  almost  incredible.  Such 
great  brutality  has  to  be  endured  that  love  for  all  human 
beings  is  suppressed  by  the  thought  of  self.  Miss  Doty  con- 
tends that  a  proof  of  the  mismanagement  of  prisons  is  the  fact 
that  prisoners  soon  acquire  such  a  harmful  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion and  hopelessness.  Such  prisons,  therefore,  turn  out  peo- 
ple at  the  end  of  their  term,  not  with  a  desire  to  refrain  from 
crime,  but  rather  with  a  desire  for  revenge.  The  story  is  not 
at  all  a  pleasant  one,  because  one  does  not  like  to  read  of  such 
inhuman  treatment  as  is  here  shown,  but  such  an  article 
arouses  such  indignation  that  a  reformation  of  the  prison  sys- 
tem is  desired.  This  is,  I  think,  the  exact  purpose  of  the 
author  in  undergoing  and  depicting  this  experience. 
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FOREWORD 

On  account  of  our  special  issue  in  December  the  depart- 
ments in  this  number  contain  the  material  for  two  months  past. 


THE  LOOK- 

AROUND-YOU 

LIFE 


Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  told  the  people  to 
"walk  circumspectly — thus  being  wise  and 
not  foolish".  And  what  do  we  mean  by 
"walking  circumspectly"?  To  my  mind, 
every  one  of  us  who  is  "walking  circum- 
spectly ' '  is  living  the  ' '  Look- Around- You  Life  ".  "  Walking ' ' 
is,  of  course,  self-explanatory.  It  is  not  standing  still  but 
going  ahead,  moving.  By  "circumspectly",  however,  we  would 
mean,  from  its  very  derivation,  "looking  around  you" — look- 
ing in  every  direction  from  where  you  are  walking. 

The  word  of  admonition  given  by  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  is 
just  as  applicable  to  us  today.  Particularly  is  it  fitting  for 
college  girls.  Let  us  see  some  of  the  directions  in  which  we 
may  look. 
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First  of  all,  we  must  look  up,  for  our  help  must  come  from 
above.  Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  we  are  capable  of 
carrying  on  our  affairs  without  the  help  of  divine  guidance; 
or  at  least  we  do  not  seek  it  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  big 
ones.  In  a  college  atmosphere,  where  it  would  seem  that  every 
influence  would  be  for  good,  where  culture  is  supposed  to  ema- 
nate, it  often  becomes  easier  there  than  anywhere  else  for  a  girl 
to  become  unmindful  of  religious  duties.  True,  the  religious 
organizations  may  be  flourishing,  but  girls  who  have  gone  to 
Sunday  school  all  their  lives  before  coming  here  often  lose  the 
habit  at  once;  girls  who  were  faithful  in  church  attendance 
and  church  duties  at  home  become  forgetful  and  negligent 
here ;  girls  who  read  their  Bibles  daily  at  home  seem  to  have  no 
time  for  it  here.  Are  they  looking  up,  these  girls  who  forget 
and  haven't  time? 

Then,  too,  the  sun  is  overhead.  We  must  look  up  to  appre- 
ciate the  source  of  light.  Do  you  look  up  enough  to  appreciate 
the  sun  and  the  blue  skies  ?  Or  can  you  see  beauty  in  every- 
day things?  If  you  are  able  to  transfigure  this  daily  life  of 
yours  with  the  radiance  that  Browning  had  when  he  wrote  : 

''The  white  I  saw  shine  through  her  was  her  soul's",  the 
radiance  that  makes  a  young  mother's  face  a  "through-shine" 
face,  the  radiance  that  shone  in  and  through  Emerson  when  he 
wrote : 

' '  Let  me  go  where  'er  I  will 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still; 

It  sounds  from  all  things  old, 

It  sounds  from  all  things  young, 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul; 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 

Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard, 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 

'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone. 

Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 

Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone. 

Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, 

But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things. 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings. ' ' 
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If  you  are  able  to  see  all  these  things,  then  you  are  indeed 
looking  up. 

Then  again,  we  must  look  down,  in  order  to  set  our  feet  in 
a  firm  place  as  we  proceed.  If  we  only  looked  up,  think  how 
insecure  our  footing  might  be.  How  unsafe  for  us  to  walk 
and  how  "uncircumspectly"  we  would  be  proceeding.  We 
must  look  down  in  order  to  avoid  stumblinoj  blocks  in  our 
pathway.  Perhaps  it  is  wasting  study  periods  during  the  day 
and  hence  not  putting  enough  time  on  your  w^ork;  perhaps  it 
is  loitering  in  the  postoffice  or  going  in  over  ''no  ads",  or 
maybe  it  is  studying  on  Sundays — any  one  of  us  may  be  guilty 
of  these  offenses  that  in  themselves  look  so  small.  Still,  it  is 
a  stumbling  block  in  our  pathway.  While  it  may  seem  small 
to  you,  remember  that  it  is  the  little  things  in  life  that  count, 
and  in  no  place  is  it  truer  than  with  college  girls.  With  all 
of  us  there  are  certainly  some  stumbling  blocks  in  our  paths. 
Shall  we  not  stop  and  look  downward  and  get  them  out  of  the 
way?  Have  you  looked  dowii  as  well  as  up?  We  should 
remember,  too,  we  are  w^alking  over  acres  of  diamonds.  How 
can  we  see  them  unless  we  look  down  ?  The  beauties  of  things 
beneath  our  feet  will  be  entirely  missed  unless  we  add  the 
looking  down  as  well  as  the  looking  up. 

Then,  too,  we  must  look  backward,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  experience.  We  have  all  made  mistakes — have  all 
done  things  to  be  regretted.  Shall  we  not  let  these  serve  as 
lessons,  and  avoid  such  things  in  the  future  ?  Let  us  even  now 
cast  a  backward  glance  and  think  for  a  moment.  Was  it  the 
forming  of  friendships  unworthy  of  you — where  you  could  not 
give  your  better  self  an  opportunity  to  expand?  Perhaps  it 
was  the  forming  of  a  too  passionate  friendship — the  kind  that 
is  more  harmful  than  good  ?  Or  maybe  it  was  an  unkind  word 
— we  've  all  said  those — or  a  thoughtless  act  that  would  wound 
some  friend?  Then  let  these  serve  as  reminders  to  help  each 
of  us  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Won't  each  of  you,  when 
you  have  a  moment  to  spare,  look  backward,  and  see  if  you  can- 
not make  the  future  better  by  profiting  by  these  experiences? 

Again,  in  our  walk  through  life,  we  must  especially  not 
fail  to  look  071  either  side,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  keep  in 
elbow  touch  with  our  fellowmen,  and  are  able  to  lend  them  a 
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helping  hand.  Do  you  know  the  girls  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate— have  you  looked  on  either  side  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
girls  they  really  are  ?  Have  you  looked  to  see  your  next-door 
neighbor's  fine  qualities,  and  the  inner  beauty  of  her  char- 
acter, or  have  you  seen  only  her  features,  which  may  not  be 
beautiful,  or  her  clothes,  which  may  not  be  in  the  latest  style  ? 

Have  you  looked  on  either  side  to  find  any  girls  to  whom 
you  could  be  of  service,  to  whom  a  kind  word  or  a  cheerful 
smile  may  mean  much;  or  have  you  seen  only  the  jolly,  cheer- 
ful, laughing  group  that  constitute  your  best  friends?  Have 
you  asked  a  girl  to  attend  church  who  is  not  attending,  or  have 
you  looked  hard  enough  to  see  such  persons  ?  There  are  some. 
Have  you  looked  sufficiently  to  see  anything  to  do?  If  not, 
won't  you  take  a  look  around  and  on  either  side  of  you,  and 
investigate,  to  see  if  there  isn't  something  waiting  just  for 
you? 

Has  your  looking  around  made  you  any  bigger  and  broader 
in  your  sympathies?  Has  it  made  you  more  democratic,  so 
that  you  can 

" — walk  with  crowds,  and  yet  not  lose  your  virtue; 
Or  walk  with  kings, — nor  lose  the  common  touch"? 

Have  you  learned  from  it  the  simplest  lessons  of  accommo- 
dation? Of  trying  to  do  little  kindnesses  for  others?  Are 
you  actually  looking  around  enough  to  be  a  real  friend  to  those 
about  you? 

Again,  we  must  look  forward,  in  order  that  our  lives  may 
have  the  proper  direction.  Forivard  is  really  the  ideal  direc- 
tion, for  ideals  are  always  ahead.  The  person  lacking  ideals  is 
not  looking  forward.  If  you  have  nothing  in  life  worth  work- 
ing for,  if  you  lack  ambition  and  pride,  then  you  are  not  look- 
ing forward.  You  need  not  necessarily  live  in  a  realm  of  day 
dreams  and  air  castles,  but  each  and  every  one  of  us  should 
have  high  aspirations  and  worthy  motives.  Without  these  we 
will  lack  the  forward  direction  so  necessary  to  the  symmetrical 
life. 

Someone  has  said:  "Do  not  abandon  the  dreams  and 
reveries.  And  do  not  be  afraid  of  being  romantic.  So  long 
as  you  see  no  romance  in  bad  things,  and  have  humor  to  keep 
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you  from  sentimental  folly,  be  romantic  if  you  will.  It  is 
romance  that  discovers  new  worlds  and  new  stars.  It  is 
romance  that  often  kindles  a  life  to  brave  deeds  and  devoted 
service. ' ' 

Emerson  says:  ''I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  sneer  at  your 
sanguine  youth  and  its  glittering  dreams.  But  I  find  the 
gayest  castles  in  air  that  were  ever  piled  far  better  for  comfort 
and  for  use  than  the  dungeons  in  the  air  that  are  daily  dug  and 
carved  out  by  grumbling,  discontented  people." 

Do  your  work,  but  see  the  glory  of  it  all.  ' '  Not  just  your 
work  and  no  more, ' '  says  Russell  Briggs,  ' '  but  a  little  more  for 
the  lavishing 's  sake,  that  little  more  which  is  worth  all  the  rest, 
for  it  'discovers  your  quick  soul'.  Shake  off  the  petty  mean- 
nesses that  beset  a  sensitive  heart ;  work  greatly,  love  greatly. 
And  if  you  suffer,  as  you  must — and  if  you  doubt,  as  you  may — 
do  your  work.  Put  your  heart  into  it,  and  the  sky  will  clear. 
Then  out  of  your  very  doubt  and  suffering  shall  be  born  the 
supreme  joy  of  life ;  and  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  there  will 
be  those  who,  when  everything  seems  to  close  black  about  them, 
will  yet  say  to  themselves : 

'God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world'." 

And  last,  we  should  look  inward,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our 
inner  selves.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  whether  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  yourself  ?  If  you  are,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  pitied,  for 
each  of  us  should  strive  to  be  far  bigger  and  nobler  than  we 
really  are.  Are  you  the  kind  of  person  that  you  yourself 
admire?  And  wherein  do  you  fail?  With  all  of  us  it  would 
be  well  to  stop  sometime  and  take  a  long  inward  glance,  and 
try,  in  a  measure,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  The 
inward  look  can  hardly  help  but  do  us  good.  It  was  Arnold 
who  advised  us  to 

"Take  measure  of  the  soul,  and  know  its  strength, 
And  by  that  silent  knowledge,  day  by  day, 
Be  calmed,  ennobled,  comforted,  sustained. ' ' 
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Let  us  remember  that 

* '  The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within. ' ' 

"More  strictly,  then,  the  inward  judge  obey! 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us?     Ah!     Let  us  trj 
If  we  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  He ! ' ' 

To  be,  then,  symmetrical  in  vision,  or  to  "walk  circum- 
spectly" is  to  live  the  " Look- Around- You  Life".  Again  we 
quote  Russell  Briggs :  At  college,  if  you  have  walked  circum- 
spectly, "you  have  found  enough  learning  to  make  you  hum- 
ble, enough  friendship  to  make  your  hearts  large  and  warm, 
enough  culture  to  teach  you  the  refinement  of  simplicity, 
enough  wisdom  to  keep  you  sweet  in  poverty  and  temperate  in 
wealth.  Here  you  have  learned  to  see  great  and  small  in  their 
true  relation,  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  to  respect  the 
point  of  view  of  every  honest  man  or  woman,  and  to  recognize 
the  point  of  view  that  differs  most  widely  from  your  own. 
Here  you  have  the  democracy  that  excludes  neither  poor  nor 
rich,  and  the  quick  sympathy  that  listens  to  all  and  helps  by 
the  very  listening.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle,  you  have  seen — if  only  in  transient  glimpses — that 
after  doubt  comes  reverence,  after  anxiety  peace,  after  faint- 
ness  courage,  and  that  out  of  weakness  we  are  made  strong. 
Suffer  these  glimpses  to  become  an  abiding  vision  and  you 
have  the  supreme  joy  of  life." 

If  we  have  looked  both  upward  and  downward,  on  either 
side  of  us,  then  backward  and  ahead,  and  finally  looked 
inward,  we  cannot  have  helped  but  be  bigger  and  better. 

He  will  have  redeemed  the  time  who  lives  the  "Look- 
Around- You  Life". 

One  of  the  gravest  defects  of  our  college  life  is  the  lack  of  real 
friendships  among  us.  And  by  a  real  friend- 
FRIENDSHIPS  ship  I  do  not  mean  cheap  sentimentality  of 
the  Hoyt's  cologne  type,  but  one  in  which,  by 
contact  of  one  nature  on  the  other,  each  is  made  a  finer  and 
more  developed  character.  Just  as  much  as  other  people  are 
shut  out  of  our  lives  just  so  much  are  our  natures  dwarfed.     A 
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real  friendship  is,  first  of  all,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  com- 
fort. Then  it  develops  sympathy  for  our  fellows,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  by  mutual  re-action  of  one  character  on  another,  the 
broadening  of  our  minds. 

Since  friendships  are,  admittedly,  such  an  invaluable  part 
of  our  self -development  we  should  let  pass  no  opportunity  for 
cultivating  them.  It  is  true  that  we  have  very  little  spare 
time,  but  if  we  really  looked  for  opportunities  of  talking  with 
girls,  we  would  find  them.  To  begin  with,  we  always  have 
walking  period,  and  there  are  many  other  little  moments  in 
the  day  when  we  are  not  busy.     ' '  Seek  and  ye  shall  find. ' ' 

In  making  your  list  of  New  Year  resolutions  don't  forget 
to  add  :     "I  tvill  find  time  for  friendships. ' ' 


When  a  set  of  written  lesson  papers  are  handed  back  we  imme- 
diately begin  comparing  ours  with  other  peo- 
COMPARISONS  pie's.  Nearly  always  we  are  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  our  mark  because  it  is  higher  or 
lower  than  those  of  others  in  the  class — not  because  our  paper 
satisfies  our  own  standards,  or  because  we  felt  that  it  was  not 
as  good  as  we  ought  to  have  handed  in. 

The  judgment  of  the  worth  of  our  work  by  a  comparison 
with  that  of  our  fellow  students  has,  it  seems  to  me,  an 
extremely  bad  influence  on  our  characters.  It  destroys  our 
individual  standards  and  ideals;  it  makes  us  dependent  upon 
other  people  entirely.  If  we  are  pleased  or  displeased  with 
our  own  achievements  according  to  the  way  they  measure  up 
to  those  of  our  companions,  then  our  conduct  depends  entirely 
upon  our  associates.  If  they  are  good,  we  will  have  high 
standards  to  live  up  to,  but  if  they  happen  to  be  bad,  then 
our  standards  will  be  low. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  have  standards  and  ideals  of  our 
own,  and  strive  to  live  up  to  them.  The  important  question 
is  not  "Have  I  done  as  well  as  that  girl?"  but  "Have  I  meas- 
ured up  to  my  ideals?" 
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The  beginning  of  a  new  year !  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
just  beginning !  Isn't  that  thought  enough  to 
"1915"  arouse  even  the  laziest  of  us  and  spur  us  on  to 

our  very  best  efforts? 

We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  unrolled  before  us 
something  spotlessly  clean  and  white — something  without  one 
blot  or  ugly  place  upon  it.  Why  not  keep  this  fresh  thing 
bright  and  fine? 

And  the  very  best  way  to  make  the  whole  of  1915  a  good 
and  profitable  year  is  to  make  the  first  days  count.  If  we 
can  launch  ourselves  with  renewed  vigor  and  energy  into  our 
work  at  the  dawning  of  each  new  day,  we  have  started  fairly. 
If  we  can  say  to  ourselves  at  the  close  of  each  evening,  "I 
have  done  a  good  day's  work  and  am  better  for  it,"  we  have 
gone  some  distance  on  our  journey.  And  finally,  at  the  birth 
of  another  year,  if  we  can  face  ourselves  truthfully  and  de- 
clare, "1915  has  meant  much  to  me,  by  reason  of  my  striving", 
then  we  will  have  indeed  made  a  good  journey  and  our  reward 
will  be  awaiting  us. 

It  seems  that  life  is  just  a  process  of  tearing  down  the  ideals 

KEEPING  OUR     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  constructing ; 
IDEALS  *^^*  ^^^  youthful  dreams,  as  well  as  our  child- 

hood's  toys,  must  perish  before  the  realities 
which  existence  force  in  upon  us.  But  to  find  happiness — and 
that  should  be  our  aim — we  must  keep  our  little  dream- 
thoughts,  our  childhood's  faith  in  all  things,  good  and  pure, 
and  above  all,  our  ideals,  from  the  shattering  influence  of  a 
cynical  world.  Don't,  don't  let  us  forget  The  Children  That 
We  Were  in  The  Women  That  We  Are  and  we  will  have 
retained  something  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  gaining 
of  worldly  wisdom.  The  happiest  men  and  women  have  been 
those  whom  life  could  not  despoil  of  illusions  and  those  who 
kept  always  the  idealizing  hearts  of  little  children.  There  is 
nothing  so  worth  while  in  life  as  keeping  our  ideals. 
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Young   Women's   Christian   Association 

MO'Sie  Kirkpatrick,  Vice-President 


The  Wednesday  evening  prayer  services  up  to  December  have  been 
as  follows: 

The  four  evenings  during  the  organization  of  college  the  officers  of 
the  Association  led  the  meeting.  On  September  23  Miss  Miller  led  the 
first  regular  Wednesday  night  service;  subject,  "Helpers  of  Our  Joy". 
Miss  Byrd,  Secretary  of  the  State  Philathea  Union,  talked  on  September 
30. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  prayer  services  were  in  charge  of  the 
following  students:  Hattie  Coats,  Ethel  Thomas,  Sadie  McBrayer  and 
Annie  Albright. 

Mr.  Brown  is  giving  a  series  of  talks  on  ' '  Music  and  the  Bible ' ', 
two  of  which  have  been  delivered. 

Our  Thanksgiving  service  owes  its  chief  value  and  interest  to  the 
splendid  talk  by  Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer,  of  Sanatorium,  N.  C.  The  offer- 
ing was  sent  to  the  Eed  Cross  Association  to  be  used  for  purchasing  a 
bale  of  absorbent  cotton  to  be  sent  to  Belgium. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Band  held  an  open  meeting  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  21,  at  which  the  subject,  ' '  The  Influence  of  the  War  on 
Missions",  was  discussed.     The  band  now  has  thirteen  members. 

Mr.  Houncil,  Traveling  Secretary  for  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, was  at  the  college  October  18,  and  met  the  Volunteer  Band. 

Greensboro  State  Normal  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  ten  colleges  of  the 
south  to  form  a  Student  Executive  Committee  for  the  five  South  Atlantic 
States.  Euth  Kernodle  was  elected  by  our  association  as  an  annual 
member  of  the  committee.  On  October  31  this  committee  met  at  the 
Executive  Board  headquarters  in  Charlotte.  Miss  Kernodle  brought  us 
information  about  the  student  problems  which  the  Association  hopes  to 
solve  in  the  coming  year. 

Our  college,  together  with  the  State  University,  is  to  own  on  the 
Blue  Eidge  Conference  grounds,  a  cottage.  We  were  the  first  girls'  col- 
lege in  the  south  to  send  in  the  necessary  $500.00  pledged. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things  the  Association  has  done  during  the 
year  in  the  line  of  social  improvements  is  the  furnishing  of  our  stu- 
dents' sitting  room.  It  has  been  made  home-like,  and  a  number  of 
games  provided,  so  that  the  girls  may  drop  in  for  a  few  minutes  of  social 
enjoyment  any  time. 

The  Inter-Church  Association  of  Greensboro  has  turned  over  for  our 
support   during  the  winter,   an  invalid   and  indigent   family  which  was 
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under  their  charge,  and  we  are  sending  them  regular  visitors  and  sap- 
port,  besides  small  treats  in  the  way  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinners. 

The  Bible  Study  enrollment  in  college  this  year  is  quite  good.  There 
are  sixteen  regular  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
girls. 

November  16  was  pay  day  and  also  * '  Tag  Day ' '  at  college.  All  those 
who  had  paid  their  association  dues  wore  a  red  tag.  Practically  every 
girl  in  school  was  wearing  a  tag  before  the  day  was  over. 

During  part  of  the  month  of  November  the  morning  watch  service  at 
7:15  each  morning  was  led  by  the  different  classes.  The  Seniors  took  for 
their  subject,  "The  Manhood  of  the  Master,"  and  the  Juniors,  *'Our 
Causes  for  Thanksgiving, "  as  a  nation,  state,  town,  college,  women,  indi- 
viduals and  Christians. 

The  girls  who  attended  the  conference  at  Blue  Eidge  last  summer  had 
charge  of  services  on  November  1  and  told  of  the  interesting  features 
of  their  trip. 

On  the  evening  of  November  8  a  special  song  and  prayer  service,  as 
an  opening  to  the  week  of  prayer,  was  led  by  Miss  Dora  May  Eobinson. 

On  November  15  Eev.  E,  Murphy  Williams,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  spoke  on  ** Christ's  Sense  of  Duty." 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  on  November  22,  Miss  Guitner, 
whom  our  Association  helps  to  support  in  India,  to  speak  to  us  about  con- 
ditions among  the  women  of  that  country. 

On  the  following  Sunday  we  had  Miss  Paddock,  a  National  Secretary 
who  was  visiting  Miss  Dora  May  Eobinson,  to  speak  on  "The  Women 
of  the  World ' '.  Miss  Paddock  is  the  first  representative  of  the  National 
Association  to  visit  us  since  Miss  Cutler,  National  Secretary  of  Eeligious 
Work,  was  here  three  years  ago. 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  13,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Stone,  Traveling 
Secretary  of  the  South  Atlantic  field,  talked  at  the  vesper  services.  She 
took  as  her  subject,  "The  Teachings  of  Christ." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  the  college  chorus,  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  male  voices,  gave  the  Messiah,  by  George  Frederick  Handel.  Miss 
Severson  rendered  the  soprano;  Mrs.  Brown,  contralto;  Mr.  James  M. 
Price,  tenor,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Harris,  baritone. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December  2,  Deaconess  Goodwin,  of  New 
York  City,  Student  Secretary  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  talked 
on  "The  Broad  Christian  Life".  On  Wednesday,  the  9th,  Miss  Ella 
Graham,  of  Korea,  and  a  former  student  of  the  college,  talked  on  Korean 
customs.  On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  Miss  Stone  talked  about  the  Panama 
Exposition  and  the  part  of  the  Associations  in  this. 

On  the  night  of  December  12  the  Annual  Bazaar  of  the  Associatioa 
was  held  in  the  gymnasium.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  a  play,  "Every 
Student ' ',  was  given  in  the  auditorium  by  the  girls  of  the  Association,  the 
proceeds  from  which  were  sent  to  the  Belgians. 

Miss  Coit  and  Miss  Daniel  gave  a  tea  to  the  faculty,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Stone,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  12. 
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With  the  Adelphians 

On  the  first  society  meeting  night  after  initiation  the  Adelphian 
Seniors  gave  a  varied  program  in  honor  of  the  new  girls.  Helen  Hunt 
and  Euth  Gaither  rendered  several  charming  selections  on  the  piano  and 
violin.  ''Lord  Ullin's  Daughter"  was  given  as  a  farcical  pantomime  hj 
Bessie  Wright,  Annie  Glenn,  Lena  Glenn,  and  Alice  Sawyer — the  Boat- 
man, the  Lover,  the  Daughter,  and  Lord  Ullin. 

A  short  comedy,  '  *  The  Crimson  Cocoanut ' ',  by  Ian  Hay,  was  also  pre- 
sented.    The  characters  were  as  follows : 

Mr,   Jabstick    Edith   Haight 

Nancy,  his  daughter   Euth  Albright 

Jack  Pincher,  a  detective  Ethel  Wells 

Eobert,  a  waiter Hallie  Beavers 

Nitro  Gliskerinski   Cora  Belle  Sloane 

Madame  Gliskerinski Gladys  Avery 

The  night  of  November  21  the  new  girls  gave  a  comedy,  ''A  Late 
Delivery".  Marion  Alston  starred  as  Marjorie,  the  heroine.  Gertrude 
Ellis  made  a  very  personable  hero,  and  ' '  Tim ' '  was  well  acted  by  Euth 
Eeade.  The  parts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grice,  who  gave  the  comic  touch  to 
the  play,  were  taken  by  Elizabeth  Eountree  and  Flossie  Tickle. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  before  Christmas  the  entire  even- 
ing was  given  over  to  the  literary  program.  Two  plays  were  given. 
First,  ' '  Anita 's  Trial ' '  was  given  by  our  new  girls.  Under  the  skillful 
training  of  Miss  Alice  Sawyer  the  players  presented  their  parts  with 
commendable  success,  and  some  amateur  stars  are  expected  to  develop. 
A  crowd  of  jolly  girls  out  camping  and  what  happened  to  them  make  up 
the  story,  with  a  gypsy  fortune  teller,  much  sparkling  wit  and  a  little 
love  mixed  in.  A  feature  of  the  play  was  the  solo  dancing  done  by  Miss 
Ellen  Gyan,  in  the  role  of  Anita,  the  fortune  teller.  Indeed  the  "airy 
fairy"  little  gypsy,  with  her  naivette  and  her  warm,  kind  heart  won  the 
affection  of  the  audience.  Miss  Gyan's  interpretation  of  this  part  was 
exceptionally  well  done. 

The  second  play  presented  was  ''The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol",  dram- 
atized by  Miss  Euth  Harris.  The  play  takes  us  from  the  pathos  of  the 
cripple's  bed  room  in  the  big  house  to  the  humor  of  the  kitchen  of  the 
ne'er-do-well  Euggles  family,  and  on  to  its  climatic  ending.     In  the  last 
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Bcene  Mrs.  Bird  is  seen  tucking  the  wee  Birdie  in  for  the  night,  and 
leaves  with  the  promise  to  return  by  and  by  to  see  if  Carol  is  all  right. 
Then,  after  a  while,  softly  through  the  windows  comes  ''My  Ain  Coun- 
tree"  from  the  church  across  the  way.  Mrs.  Bird,  stealing  in  as  the 
Bong  dies  away,  suddenly  realizes  that  the  spirit  has  flown  and  kneels 
by  the  bedside.  The  tableau  is  held  for  a  moment,  then  the  lights  go  out 
and  from  the  church  peal  forth  the  tumultuous  strains  of  a  Christmas 
anthem.  Mabel  Cooper  starred  as  Mrs.  Euggles,  and  her  acting  did  much 
to  make  the  play  a  success. 

By  special  request,  the  play  was  repeated  on  the  following  Monday 
for  the  Training  School  children.  And  judging  from  the  repeated  calls 
for  "Sarah  Maude"  and  "Peoria",  the  children  enjoyed  it  heartily. 


With  the  Cornelians 

OUR  SOCIETY 

Mary  Dixon  Faison,  Cornelian 

Here's  to  our  Society, 

That  makes  our  life  worth  while; 

Suppose  we  didn't  have  it? 
We'd  never  wear  a  smile. 

There 's  ' '  something ' '  I  can 't  tell  you, 

That  makes  us  what  we  are — 
It's  the  colors  gold  and  blue, 

The  best  there  are  by  far. 

Of  all  anticipation, 

(Just  put  it  to  a  vote), 
'Tis  the  tho't  of    'nitiation. 

And  the  riding  of  the  goat. 

It  inspires  us  to  greater  things. 

And  to  our  name  be  true, 
So  that  is  why  we  love  so  well 

The  golden  and  the  blue. 

After  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the  society  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, November  7,  an  impromptu  debate  was  given  by  the  new  girls.  The 
query  was,  "Eesolved,  That  the  hair-pin  is  more  beneficial  to  woman 
than  the  hat-pin. ' '  The  affirmative  was  upheld  by  Misses  Victoria  Mial 
and  Margaret  George.  Misses  Sue  Eamsey  Johnson  and  Dixie  Faison 
upheld  the  negative.  The  judges  rendered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative. 
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A  comedy  in  three  acts,  "Just  for  Fun",  was  presented  in  honor  of 
the  new  members  of  the  society.  Punch  was  served  between  the  acts. 
The  cast  of  characters  was: 

Mrs.  Mandeville  de  Smythe Esther  Mitchell 

Miss  Edith  West   Tempe  Boddie 

Miss  Mabel  Morton Maggie  Staton  Howell 

Lord  Chelsea Euth  Kernodle 

Jack  Earl   Julia  Eand 

Jane   Kate  Mae  Streetman 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  21,  the  new  girls  presented  the  play, 
'  *  Maidens  All  Forlorn ' '.     The  characters  were : 

I  Maude  Meredith         Genevieve  Holdon 

Cousins )  Elizabeth  Lyndon       Mary  Mitchell 

(  Bertha   Bouisdale       Myrtle  Pickard 

Louise  Moiston,  their  aunt Catherine  Wilson 

Mrs.   Maloney,  landlady  of  Shorely  cottage 

Kathleen  Michaux 
Jocelyn  Denby,  M.  D.,  lady  physician  ....  Gordon  Thompson 

The  literary  exercises  on  Saturday  evening,  December  19,  took  the 
form  of  a  play  in  the  college  auditorium,  along  with  a  Christmas  tree  and 
children's  carols  sung  by  girls  in  costume.  The  play  vras  ''The  Byrd's 
Christmas  Carol,"  which  the  girls  of  the  society  themselves  had  drama- 
tized for  the  occasion.  Carrie  Goforth  as  Mrs,  Euggles,  Lucile  Eeams 
as  Mrs.  Byrd,  and  Annie  Wall  Baldwin  as  Carol  Byrd,  starred  particu- 
larly in  the  performance. 
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Carey  Wilson,  '15,  Cornelian 


The  second  of  the  series  of  entertainments  for  the  college  year  was 
given  Friday  evening,  November  6,  in  the  college  auditorium,  by  Madame 
Harriet  Labardie,  who  interpreted  the  drama  "Change". 

The  Sophomore  class  presented  "Visions  of  Youth"  in  the  college 
auditorium  on  the  evening  of  November  14,  in  honor  of  the  Freshman 
class.  By  request  of  the  Training  School  students,  this  was  repeated  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  21.  The  cast  of  characters  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Father  Time Genevieve  Moore 

Queen  of  Memory Nancy  Stacy 

^Frances  Morris 
Elizabeth  Moses 
iMartha  Fields 

Maidens   jNorma  Styron 

kMarianna  Pickard 
(Frances  Tull 
Annie  Folger 
^Sadie  Patton 

Page  of  the  Queen   Estelle  Dillon 

First  came  "Memories  of  Childish  Goodies",  which  consisted  of  pep- 
permint sticks,  lollipops  and  ice  cream.  Next  in  order  came  "Childhood 
Comrades",  composed  of  dolls,  blocks,  jump  rope  girls,  bubble  blowers, 
grownups,  and  ball  bouncers.  "Book  Friends"  followed,  among  which 
were  Jack  and  Jill,  Little  Miss  Muffet,  Eip  Van  Winkle,  and  Eed  Eiding 
Hood.  Next  was  presented  "Grown -Up  Land",  followed  by  "Careers". 
The  latter,  which  consisted  of  music,  art,  science,  travel,  domestic 
science,  etc.,  was  followed  by  "The  Bride",  represented  by  Miss  Alice 
Pool. 

On  Friday  night,  November  20,  in  the  college  auditorium,  there  was 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  Wake  Forest  Glee  Club  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Junior  class.  An  informal  reception  was  held  afterwards  in  the 
two  society  halls. 

On  Thursday  night,  November  26,  the  annual  debate  between  the 
Adelphian   and   Cornelian   Literary   Societies   was   given   in   the    college 
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auditorium.  The  query  for  the  debate  was  "Eesolved,  That  the  United 
States  Should  Maintain  a  Position  as  One  of  the  Three  Greatest  Naval 
Powers  of  the  World."  The  judges  were  Dean  M.  H.  Stacy,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Hon. 
J.  C.  Buxton,  of  Winston-Salem. 

The  affirmative  side  was  represented  by  Misses  Alice  Sawyer  and 
Flossie  Harris,  from  the  Adelphian  Society;  the  negative,  by  Misses 
Carey  Wilson  and  Gertrude  Carraway,  from  the  Cornelian  Society.  The 
negative  side  won.  After  the  debate  a  reception  was  held  in  the  two 
society  halls  in  honor  of  the  debaters,  the  faculty  and  visitors. 

During  the  holidays  the  Board  of  Directors  chose  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  succeed  Professor  Matheson,  who  resigned  last  spring,  Professor 
W.  C.  Jackson,  head  of  the  History  Department.  They  also  decided  upon 
the  name  for  the  newest  dormitory  on  the  campus.  It  will  be  Kirkland 
Hall,  in  memory  of  the  late  Lady  Principal  of  the  College. 

Mid-term  examinations,  the  chief  event  of  the  month,  were  given  dur- 
ing the  week  of  January  16-January  23.  It  was  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  most  of  the  students  belong 
among  the  fortunate  class  of  the  *  *  fit ". 
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E^xchange  Department 

Julia  M.  Canaday,  '15,  Cornelian 


Among  the  magazines  received  by  us  this  month,  The  Tattler  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  best.  This  magazine,  which  comes  to  us  from  Ean- 
dolph-Macon  Woman 's  College,  possesses  many  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  a  good  college  magazine.  Its  subject  matter  is  very  well  propor- 
tioned and  arranged,  while  the  quality  of  the  subject  matter  is  no  less 
commendable.  The  essay,  ''Henry  Sydnor  Harrison:  An  Ideal  Eealist, " 
first  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  author's  life — into  those  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  his  life  which  have  helped  to  make  him  what  the  author 
of  the  essay  calls  him,  an  ideal  idealist.  Next,  this  quality  of  ideal 
realism  is  considered  as  it  is  portrayed  in  Harrison 's  appearance  and  per- 
sonality; and  lastly,  as  it  is  so  wonderfully  portrayed  in  his  two  books, 
Queed,  and  V.  V. 's  Eyes.  The  author  of  the  essay  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  worked  out  her  subject;  for  her  com- 
mand of  good  diction,  and  for  her  power  of  characterization  of  Harri- 
son and  his  works.  The  essay,  ''Mary  Antin",  also  deserves  mention  as 
a  well-written  and  interesting  essay.  Of  the  stories,  "The  Curtain 
Lady ' '  is  decidedly  the  best.  Though  not  unusual  in  either  plot  or  treat- 
ment, it  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  through  the  pathos  and  sim- 
plicity which  characterize  it.  ' '  The  Eomance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepkin ' '  is 
very  readable,  both  because  of  its  good  portrayal  of  the  interesting  char- 
acter of  the  "fossil-digger",  and  because  of  the  well  worked  out  situa- 
tion in  which  the  extremely  amusing  romance  takes  place.  The  thought 
expressed  in  the  poem,  ' '  How  Sad  to  Cross  the  Summer  Fields ' ',  is  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring;  also  the  choice  of  words  is  good.  However,  it  seems 
a  pity  not  to  have  chosen  a  more  felicitous  subject. 

The  Focus  comes  to  us  from  the  State  Normal  School  of  Farmville, 
Virginia.  The  outward  appearance  of  this  magazine  is  very  attractive, 
while  the  content  is  also  worthy  of  commendation.  The  Valedictory  of 
the  Class  of  1914,  entitled  "The  Heart  of  the  Normal  School",  shows 
much  real  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  a  correct  comprehension 
of  the  Normal  School's  part  in  preparing  its  students  for  joy  in  unself- 
ish service.  Although  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  approve  of  the  plan  of  pub- 
lishing commencement  addresses  by  the  students,  yet  the  Valedictory 
mentioned  above,  and  likewise  the  Salutatory  of  the  Class  of  1914,  are 
both  so  entertaining  that  we  can  readily  pardon  their  existence.  Stories 
are,  however,  noticeably  scarce.  The  one  entitled  ' '  Billy  and  Others ' '  is 
lacking  in  originality,  but  possesses  certain  characteristics  which  make 
it  fairly  readable. 
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In   Lighter  Vein 


Annie  Beam 


Children  have  a  curious  way  of  putting  things  together  and  sometimes 
with  perfect  accuracy  make  2  plus  2  equal  5. 

Cora  Belle  Sloan  is  guiding  one  grade  of  Training  School  children  in 
the  path  of  mathematical  knowledge,  leading  to  which  there  is  no  royal 
road.  One  day  some  question  was  asked  about  Sloan's  Liniment.  One 
typical  twentieth  century  lad  ventured  this  rather  unusual  metaphor: 
*  *  Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  Sloan 's  Liniment  is — it  is  arithmetic. ' ' 

Senior:     ''What  is  a  degree,  Sammy?" 

Training  School  child  (promptly):     ''A  little  round  hole." 

The  following,  which  appeared  on  a  Senior's  lesson  plan,  rather 
startled  the  supervising  teacher: 

Aim:     To  keep  children  from  throwing  spit  balls  and  flinging  pins. 

New  discoveries  are  being  made  daily  in  all  fields  of  science,  particu- 
larly in  medicine,  but  the  latest  discovery  is  this,  which  has,  however, 
occurred  only  on  a  student's  hygiene  examination  paper:  "For  a  burn, 
put  the  victim  in  water  and  massage  with  camphor." 

Business  student  at  breakfast:  ''What  do  you  think?  Mr.  Forney 
gave  us  forty  pages  of  the  '  Victor  of  Wakefield '  for  tomorrow. ' ' 
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